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the prospects of the Western Civilization, because in A.D. 1952 the plot
of this Occidental drama had not yet arrived at its denouement.

(II) UNPRECEDENTED WESTERN EXPERIENCES

In the pursuit of our inquiry into the prospects of the Western Civili-
zation we decided to take testimony from the histories of all societies of
the species, and in the preceding chapter we have called the roll of West-
em experiences with non-Western precedents. Our investigation would,
however, be incomplete if we did not go on. to consider evidence fur-
nished by the history of the Western Civilization to which the histories
of other civilizations present no parallels; and, as soon as we address our-
selves to this remainder of our present undertaking, our attention will be
caught and held by two commanding features in the social landscape of
a latter-day Western World that have no visible counterparts in the
landscapes of the other societies of the same species when, in our mind's
eye, we conjure these up, side by side with the Western Society, in a
synoptic view. The first of these apparently unprecedented Western
experiences is the extent of the mastery that a Late Modern and post-
Modern Western Man had acquired over Non-Human Nature; the
second apparently distinctive Western experience is the constantly ac-
celerating rapidity of the process of social change in the Western World
in consequence of the no less constantly accelerating rapidity of Western
Man's advance in his mastery over Non-Human Nature. It is true that
these two at first sight seemingly unique experiences of a latter-day Homo
Occidental-is turn out, on a closer view, to have been shared with him in
some degree by all other avatars of Man in Process of Civilization, and in
lesser degrees by all Mankind and perhaps even by all Life since the
first epiphany of Life, human or pre-human, on the face of the planet.
These differences of degree were, however, so great that they were tan-
tamount to differences of kind, and this meant that the impression of
being unique that these two latter-day Western experiences gave at first
sight came nearer to the heart of the truth than the observation that both
of them were actually shared by Western Man with the representatives
of other species of Human Society and other forms of Terrestrial Life.

In an earlier context1 we have noted that, since Mankind's passage
from the Lower to the Upper Palaeolithic stage of a cumulative tech-
nological progress, the Human Race had been the lords of Creation on
Earth in the sense that, from that time onwards, it had no longer been
possible either for Inanimate Nature or for any non-human terrestrial
living creature to exterminate Mankind or even to prevent them from
continuing to increase their knowledge, their power, or their happiness.
From that time onwards nothing on Earth, with one outstanding excep-
tion, had been capable any longer of thwarting Man's material and moral
progress or of bringing htm to ruin or destruction; but this one last
unsubdued enemy and potential destroyer of Man was a formidable one,
since he was, of course, none other than Man himself. Man's firmly
established lordship over Creation had endowed him with a surplus of
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